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for colour-blindness, at the medical examination,
but the good offices of Sir Evelyn Wood and of the
Inspector-General of Cavalry, and his record as
a regimental officer procured him a nomination.
He entered the Staff College in 1896. Then fol-
lowed two years of concentrated work. The Staff
College is to the soldier what the honours course
at a university is to the student. It changed the
whole trend of Haig's mind. A quick, accurate
grasp of the day-to-day problem had singled him
out at Sandhurst and in his regiment. His charac-
ter and concentration had done the rest. But at
the Staff College he learned the value of accurate
reasoning, and of the study of the past. History
exercised its spell. The frank and free intercourse
among the students, all men of character and
ability above the average, and the severe criticism
of the work done by the teaching staff, checked
a tendency to be didactic. His outlook broadened.
He lost much of his contempt for mere book-
learning, and became himself a keen student of
written military lore.

He left the Staff College at the age of thirty-five,
successful in all that he had yet attempted in the
Service, in perfect physical health, his mind well
stored, his brain trained, full of confidence, as-
sured of at least an opportunity of proving his
value on the Staff. But even so, his prospects of
rising high in the Army were not bright. He was
still a captain - many of his own age were already
far senior to him in the Service. Even while at the
Staff College, he had watched many others